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death of Cowley; he pronounced, 
that he had not left a better man 
behind him in England.“ It ma 

be affirmed with truth, that this 
was the caſe when Dr, Johnſon 


ſleepleſs nights, for which he took 


* 
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„ FF 7 HEN Charles the Second 
was informed of the 


breathed- his laſt. Thoſe who ob- 
ſerved his declining ſtate of health 
during the laſt winter, and heard 
his complaints of painful days and 
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„ 


Much may be right, yet much be wanting.” Paron, 


large quantities of opium, had no 


reaſon to expect that he could ſur- 


vive another ſeaſon of froſt and 


ſnow. His conſtitution was to- 


tally broken, and no art of the 


phyſician or ſurgeon could protract 


his exiſtence beyond tlie 13th of 
December. At the requeſt, of Mr. 
Cruikſhank, the executors per- 


mitted his body to be opened, on 
the ſuggeſtion that his internals 


_ be uncommonly affected, 


which 
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which was the caſe on inſpection, 
1 he dead may ſometimes give in- 


ſtruction to the living,” The Cyrus 
of Xenophon ordered his breuth- 


leſs body to-fertilize the earth that 


had given it nouriſhment. John- 
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kept, down feveriſh ſymptoms by 
dietetie management. Of Addiſon 
and Pope he uſed to obſerve, per- 
haps to remind himſelf, that they 


ate and drank too much, and thus 


ſhortened their days. It was chopght 


ſon's infide had not the ſoundneſs by many who dined at the ſame 


of that ot old Parr (as related by 
Harvey), not far from whom he 1s 
now depolited. One of his kidneys 
was found to be decayed. He 
never complained of diforder in 
that region (which was mortal to 
his friend Mr. Garrick) ; and pro- 
bably it was not the immediate 
cauſe of his diſſolution. ebe 
« of no diſeaſe he died,” like the 
character from the Tragedian ; for 
who can tell wherein vitality con- 
fiſts? Johnſon. could hear, per- 
haps, with ambitious ſatisfaction, 
that he was to be buried in Weſt⸗- 
minſter Abbey; for the love of 
fame is the lait infirmity of _— 
minds ; and, to continue quotation 
in the words of Dr. Young, 


« Nor ends. with life, but nods on 
ſable plumes, --- r 

« Adorns out hearſe, and flatters on 
our tombs,” . 


Poſſibly the thought or talk of the 


inciſions of anatomy would have 
diſturbed his imagination. But, in 
this caſe, what was not prohibited 
was permitted. For it may be 
eaſily aſked, in the words of the 
ſoldier to the Epheſian Matron, in 
Petronius, 

"« 1d cinerem aut manes eredis curare 


ſepultos 2 


7 


It might be thought that ſo firong. 
and muſcular a body might have. 
lafied many years longer; for John-. 


ſon drank nothing but water, and 
lemonade (by way of indulgence) 
for many years, almoſt uniuter- 
ruptedly, without the taſte of any 


fermented liquor; and he was often 
*abſtineat from animal food, and 


* Js . 
A. 


and ſixty- nine w 


ple die of diſeaſc. 


his aſthma and dropſy. 


table, that be had too great an ap- 
petite. This might now and then 


be the caſe, but not till he had ſub- 


dued his enemy by famine. But 
his bulk ſeemed ſometimes to re- 


quire to be repaired by kitchen 


phy ſic. To great old age not one in 
a thouſand arrives, How few were 


the years of Johnſon in compari- 


ſon of thoſe of [Jenkins and Parr? But 


en Johnſon had more of life 


»y his intenſeneſs of living. Jen- 
kins, as it is expreſſed on his me- 
morial in Bolton church (in which 
pariſh he lived, and died, at the 
antediluyian, age of done pawns 

ha 5 f not 
in the variety, yet in the duration 
of his enjoyments, which were pro- 
bably of fiſhing and of drinking. 
His diet was coarſe and ſober, ſays 
Cheyne. ' Jobnfon's time is to be 
dated from the number of his ideas. 


He was old in mind, though not 


comparatively in years. Moſt peo- 
He was all his 
life preparing himſelf for death; 
but pirticularly in the laſt ſtage of 
| e 
care of your ſoul don't live ſuch a 
life as 1 have done don't let your 
buſineſs or diſſipation make you 
neglect your ſabbath were now 
his conſtant inculcations. Private 
and public prayer, when his vi- 
fitors were his audience, were his 
conſtant : exerciſes. He cannot be 


ſaid to be weary of the weight of 
exiſtence, for he declared, that to 
prolong it only for one year; but 
not for the comfortleſs ſenſations he 
had lately felt, he would ſufler the 
He wa; 
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willing to endure poſitive pain for 
poſſible pleaſure. But he had no 
expectation that nature could laſt 
much longer; and therefore, for 
his laſt week, he undoubtedly aban- 
doned every hope of his recovery 
or duration, and committed his 
ſoul to God. Whether he felt the 


inſtant ſtroke of death, and met the 


king of terrors face to face, cannot 
be known; for * death and the ſun 
cannot be looked upon, ſays Ro- 
chefaucault. But the writer of 
this has reaſon to imagine that 
when he thought he had made his 
peace with his Maker, he had no- 
thing to fear. He has talked of 
ſubmitting to a violent death, in a 
good cauſe, without apprehenhons. 
On one of the lait viſits from his 
ſurgeon, who, on performing. the 
uncture on his legs, had aſſured 
Pim that he was better, he declared, 
© he felt himſelf not ſo, and that he 
did not deſire to be treated like a wo- 
man or a child, for that he had made 
up his mind,” He had travelled 
through the vale of this world for 
more than ſeventy- five years. It 
probably was a wilderneſs to him for 
more than half his time. But he 
was in poſſeſſion of reſt and comfort 
and plenty, for the laſt twenty 
years. Yet the bleſſings of for- 
tune and reputation could not com- 
penſate to him the want of health, 
which purſued him through his 
pilgrimage on earth. Poft eguitem 
Sedet atra cura. | 


For when we mount the flying ſteed, 
«« Sits gloomy Care behind.“ 
Of the hundred ſublunary things 


eſtowed on mortals, health is nine- 
ty-nine. 


by good queen Anne, whoſe piece 
of gold 


But event a Stuart could not expel 


that enemy to his frame, 


better fort, 


ſano. When his knowlege 


He was born with a 
_ icrophulous habit, for which he 
was touched, as he acknowleged, 


e carefully preſerved. 


by A touch. 
For it would have been even be- 
yond the ſtroaking power of Great- 


rix in all his glory, to charm it 


away: Though he ſeemed to be as 
athletic as Milo himſelt, and in his 
younger days performed ſeveral 


feats of activity, he was to the laſt 


a convulſionary. He has often 
ſtept aſide, to let nature do what ſhe 
would with him. His geſtures, 
which were a degree of 'St. Vitus's 
dance, in the ſtreet, attracted the 


notice of many; the ſtare. of the 


vulgar, but the compaſſion. of the 
| This writer bas often 
looked another way, as the compa- 


nions of Peter the Great were uſed 
to do, while he was under the ſhort. 


paroxyſm. He was perpetually 


taking aperient medicines. He 
could only keep his ailments from 
gaining ground. He thought he 


was worſe for the agitation of active 
exerciſes He was afraid of his diſ- 
order's ſeizing his head, and took 
all poſſible care that his underſtand- 
ing ſhould not be deranged. Oran- 
dum eff, ut fit mens ſana in corpore 

| rom 
books, and he knew all that books 
could tell him, is - conſidered ; 
when his compoſitions in verſe and 
proſe are enumerated to the reader, 
(and a complete liſt of them, where- 
ever diſperſed, is deſirable) it muſt 
appear extraordinary he eould ab- 
ſtract himſelf ſo much from his 


feelings, and that be could purſue 
with ardour the plan he laid down 


of eſtabliſbing a great reputation. 
Accumulating learning (and the 
example of Barretier, whoſe life he 
wrote) ſhewed him how to arrive at 
all ſcience: His imagination oftere 
appeared to be too mighty for the 
controul of his reaſon. In the pre- 
face to his Dictionary, he ſays, 
that his work was compoſed a- 
tnidſt inconvenience and diſtraction, 
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in fGekneſs. and in ſorrow,” « I 


never read this preface, ſays Mr. 
Horne, but it makes meſhedrears.”” 
If this memoir- writer poſſeſſed 
the pen of a Plutarch, and the ſub- 
je& is worthy of that great biogra- 
pher, he would begin his aecount 
from his youth, and continue it to 
the laſt period of his life, in the 
due order of an hiſtorian. What 
he knows and can recollect, he will 
perform. His father (called . gen- 
tleman' in the pariſh regiſter) he 
ſays himſelf, and it is alſo within 
memory, was an old bookſeller at 
Litchfield, and a whig in principle. 


The father of Socrates was not of 


higher extraction, nor of a more 
honourable profeſſion. Our author 
was born in that city; and the 
- houſe of his birth was a few months 
viſited by a learned acquaintance, 
the information of which was grate- 
ful to the doctor. It may „cr. y 
be engraved for ſome monthly re- 
poſitory. The print and the ori- 


ginal dwelling may become as emi- 


nent as the manſion of Shakſpeare 
at Stratford; or of Eraſmus at Rot- 
terdam. He compoſed a poetical 
ſtanza, at five years old, on his 
treading on a duck. If it is to be 
given to the publie, it ought to be 


with authentication. He was Her- 
cules in his cradle. Could Lopez 


del Vega, or Cowley, or Milton, or 


even Pope, have aſſerted more truly, 


& they liſped in numbers ? It is 
. » ſaid of ſome men, they hardly had 
a childhood, bur arrived to early 
_ ripeneſs, juſt as the Ruſſian winter 
turns into ſummer without paſſing 
through the ſpring. He certainly 
muſt have had a good ſchool educa- 
tion, He was entered of Pembroke 
college, Oxford, _ e 1728, 
and continued there for ſeveral 
terms. By whoſe bounty he was 
ſupported, may be known to en- 
quiry. While he was there, he 
Þ 


Þ 
was negligent of the college rules 
and — 4 and abſented himſelf 


from ſome of the lectures, for which 


when he was reprimanded and in- 
terrogated, he replied with great 
rudeneſs and contempt of the lec- 
turer. Indeed he diſplayed an over- 
bearing diſpoſition that would; not 
brook controul, and ſhewed that, like 


_ Cxſar, he was fitter to command 


than to obey. This dictatorial 
ſpirit was the leading feature in his 
deportment to his contemporaries. 
His college themes and declama- 
tions are ſtill remembered; and his 
elegant tranſlation of Pope's Meſ- 
ſiah into Latin verſe found its way 
into a volume of poems publiſhed 
by one Huſbands. In 1735, after 
having been ſome time an uſher to 


Anthony Blackwall, his friends 


aſſiſted him to ſet up an academ; 
near Litchfield, Here he form 
an acquaintance with the late bi- 
ſhop Green, then an uſher at Litch- 
field, and with Mr. Hawkins Browne. 
As the ſchool probably did not an- 
ſwer his expectation, (for who does 
not grow tired of teaching others, 
eſpecially if he wants to teach him- 
ſelf?), he reſolved to come up to 
London, where every thing is to be 
had for wit and for money (Rome 
omnia wenalia), and to ſeek his for- 
tune. He was accompanied by his 
pupil Mr. Garrick, and travelled 
on horſeback to the metropolis in 
March, 1737. 
© The time and buſineſs of this 
journey are before the public in 
ſome letters from Mr. Walmſley, 
who recommends Johnſon as a 
writer of tragedy, as a tranſlator 
from the French language, and as a 
ſcholar. He brought with him 
is tragedy of Irene, which after- 


wards took its chance on Drury- 


lane theatre, Luckily he did not 


throw it into the fire, by defign or 
otherwiſe, as Parſon Adams did his 
8 ä Aſchylus 
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 Mſchylus by miſtake, He offered 
himſelf for the ſervice of the book- 
ſellers; „for he was born for no- 


thing but to write, 


« And from the jeſt obſcene reclaim our 
out 
And let our paſſions on the ſide of truth.“ 


«© The hurry of this pen pre- 
vents the 8 of his far 
performances. But he uſed to call 
Dodſley his patron, becauſe he made 
him, it not firſt, yet beſt known, by 
printing and publiſhing, upon his 
own judgment, his ſatire, called 


„London, which was an imitation 


of one of Juvenal, whoſe gravity and 
ſeverity of expreſſion he poſſeſſed. 
He there and then diſcovered how 
able he was to catch the man- 
ners living as they riſe.” The 
poem had a great ſale, was applaud- 

{ed by 
Mr. Pope, who, not being able to 
diſcover. the author, ſaid, be 
will ſoon be deterre.” In 1738 he 
luckily fell into the hands of his 
other early patron Cave. His ſpeeches 


for the ſenate of Lilliput were begun - 


in 1940, 'and continued for ſeveral 
ſeſſtons. They paſſed for original 
with many till very lately. But Jobn- 
ſon, who deteſted all injurious im- 
poſition, took a great deal of pains to 


acknowlege the innocent deception. 


He gave Smollett notice of their un- 
originality, while he was going 
over his hiſtorical ground, and to be 


upon his guard in quoting from the 
Lilliput Debates. It is within re- 


collection, that an animated ſpeech 
he put into the mouth of Pitt, in 
anſwer to the parliamentary veteran 
Horace Walpole, was much talked 
of, and conſidered as genuine. 


Members of parliament acknowlege 


that they reckon themſelves much 
obliged for the 3 accounts of 
debates of both houſes, becauſe 


they are made to ſpeak better than 
they do in the ſenate. Within theſe 


* 


as Swift made not to uſe them, but 
becauſe he was aſſured they would 


few years, a gentleman in a high 
employment under government was 
at breakf.ſt in Gray's inn, where 
Johnſon was preſent, and was com- 
mending the excellent preſervation 
of the hes of both houſes, in 
the Lilliput Debates. | He declared, 
he knew how to appropriate every 
ſpeech without a ſignature; for that 
every perſon ſpoke in character, 
and was as certainly and as eaſily 
known as a ſpeaker in Homer or in 
Shakſpeare. Very likely, Sir, 
ſaid Johnſon, aſhamed of having 
deceived him, but I wrote them in 


the garret where I then lived.“ His 


predeceſſor in this oratorial fabrica- 
tion was Guthrie; his ſucceſſor in 
the Magazine was Hawkeſworth. 
It is ſaid, that to prove himſelf equal 
to this employment (but there is not 
Iciſure for the adjuſtment of chro- 
nology) in the judgment of Cave, 
he undertook the life of Savage, 
which he aſſerted (not incredible of 
him), and valued himſelf upon it, 
that - he wrote in fix and thirty 
hours. In one night he alſo com- 
poſed, after finiſhing an evening in 
1 his Hermit of Teneriff. 
He fat up a whole night to com- 


poſe the preface to the Precep- 


tor. J 
His eye-fight was not good; 


but he never wore ſpectacles ; not 
on account of ſuch a ridiculous vow, 


be of no ſervice to him. He once 
declared, that he never ſaw the 
human face divine.“ He faw bet- 
ter with one eye than the other, 
which however was not like that of 
Camoens, the Portugueſe poet, as 
expreſſed on his medal. He chcſe 
to ſay to an obſerver and inquirer 


after the apparent blemiſh of his 


left eye, that he had not ſeen out 
of that little ſcoundrel for a great 


many years.“ It is inconceiv- 


able, he uſed to obſerve, how little 
| | light 


"x 
2 


—— —u—— 


light or fight are neceſſary for the 
. purpoſe of reading.” Lanerly, 
perhaps, he meant to ſave his eyes, 
Vaud did not read ſo much as he 
. :otherwiſe would, He preferred 
{converſation to books; but when 


+ 
o 


being left alone, he then attached 
himſelf to that amuſement, * Till 

this year, ſaid he to an intimate, 

I have done tolerably well without 
ſleep, for I have been able to read- 
like Hercules.“ But he picked 
and cuiled his companions fr his 
midnight hours, and choſe his 
author as he choſe his friend.“ The 
mind is as faſtidious about its intel- 
lectual meal as the appetite is as to 
its culinary one; and it is obſerv- 
able, that the diſh or the book that 
palls at one time is a banquet at an 

other. By his innumerable quora- 
tions you would ſuppoſe, with -a 
great perſonage, that he muſt have 
read more books than any man in 
England, and have been a mere 
book-worm ; but he acknowleged 
that ſuppoſition was a miſtake in his 
favour. He owned he had hardly 
ever read a book through. The 
poſthumous volumes of Mr. Harris 
of Saliſbury (which treated of ſub- 
jects that were congenial with his 
own profeſſional ſtudies) had at- 
tractions that engaged him to the 
end. Churchill uſed to ſay, hav- 
ing heard perhaps of his own con- 
feſſion, as a boaſt, that „if John. 
ſon had only read-a few books, he 
could not be the author of his awn 
works.“ His opinion, however, 
was, that he who reads moſt, bas 
the chance of knowing moſt ; but 
he declared, that the perpetval taſk 
of reading was as bad as the flavery 
in the mine, or the labour at the 
dar. He did not always give his 


he had even peruſed, and was com- 
petent to decide upon. He did not 


driven to the refuge of reading, by 


opinion unconditionally of the pieces 
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chooſe to have his ſentiments ge- 


nerally known; for there was a 
great eagerneſs, eſpecially in thoſe 
who had not the pole-ſtar of judg- 
ment to direct them, to be taught 
what to think or to ſay on literary 
performances, What does John- 
fon ſay of ſuch a book?“ was the 
1 of every day. Beſides, he 

id not want to increaſe the number 
of his enemies, which his deciſions 
and criticiſms had created him; for 
he was generally willing to retain 
his friends, to whom, and their 
works, he beſtowed ſometimes too 
much praiſe, and recommended be- 


yond their worth, or perhaps his 


own eſteem. But affection knows 
no bounds. Shall this pen find a 
place in the preſent page to men- 
tion, that a ſhamelels Ariſtophanes 


had an intention of taking him off 


upon the ſtage, as the Rehearſal 
does the great Dryden ? When it 


came to the notice of our exaſperat- 


ed man of learning, he conveyed 
ſuch threats of vengeance and per- 
ſonal puniſhment to the mimic, that 
he was glad to proceed no farther. 
The reverence of the public for his 
character afterwards, which was in- 
creaſing every year, would not have 
ſuffered him to be the object of the- 
atrical ridicule. Like Fame, in 
Virgil. wires acquirit cundo. In the 
year 1738 he wrote the Life of Fa- 
ther Paul, and publiſhed propoſals 
for a tranſlation of his Hiſtory of 
the Council of Trent by ſubſcrip- 


tion; but it did not go on. Mr. 


Urban even yet hopes to recover 
ſome ſheets of this tranſlation, thar 
were in a box under St. John's 


Gate ; more certainly once placed 


there, than Rowley's poems were 
in the cheſt in a tower of the church 
ot Briſtol. - 

Night was his time for compo- 


ſition. Indeed he lierally turned 


night into day, nodes wigilabat ad 
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epſum' mane, but not like Tigellius 
in Horace. Perhaps he never was 
a good ſleeper, and (while all the 
reſt of the world was in bed) he 
choſe his lamp, in the words of 


Milton, 
5 © In midnight hour, 
Were ſeen in ſome high lonely tower.“ 


% He wrote and lived perhaps at 
one time only from ſheet to ſheet, and 
(according to vulgar expreſſion) 
from day to day. Dr. Cheyne re- 
probates the practice of turning 


night into day, as pernicious to 


mind and body. Jortin has ſome- 
thing to ſay on the vigils of a learn- 
ed man, in his Life of Eraſmus. 
As he would: not ſleep when he 
could, nothing but opium could 
procure him repoſe. There is 
cauſe to believe he would not have 
written unleſs under the preſſure of 


_ neceſſity, © Magifter artis in,enique 


largitor wenter, ſays Perſius. He 
wrote to live, and luckily for man- 
kind lived a great many years to 
write, All his pieces are promiſed 
for a new edition of his works, un- 
der the inſpection of ſir [John Haw- 
kins, one of his executors, who has 
undertaken to be his biographer. 
Johnſon's high tory principles in 


church and ſtate were well known. 


But neither his Prophecy of the 
Hanover Horſe, lately maliciouſly 
reprinted, nor his political' prin- 
ciples or converſations, got him 
into any perſonal difficulties, nor 
prevented the offer of a penſion, nor 
his acceptance. Nara temporum fe- 
licitas, ubi ſentire que velis, et que 
Sentias, dicere licet, The preſent 
royal family are winning the hearts 
of all the friends of the houſe of 
Stuart, There is here neither 
room nor leiſure to aſcertain the 
progreſs of his publications, though, 
in the idea of Shenſtone, it would 
exhibit the hiſtory of his mind and 
5 


He was employed by Oſborne 


to make a catalogue of the Harleian 


hbrary. Perhaps, like thoſe who 
{tay too long on an errand, he did 


not make the expedition his em- 


ployer expected, from whom he 
might deſerve a gentle reprimand. 
The fact was, when he opened a 
book he liked, he could not refrain 


from reading it. Ihe bookſeller 


upbraided him in a groſs manner, 
and, as tradition goes, gave him the 


he direct, though our catalogue- 


maker offered at an excuſe. John- 
ſon turned the volume into a wea- 
pon, and knocked him down, and 
told him, “ not to be in a hurry to 


riſe, for when he did, he propoſed 


kicking him down ſtairs.” Perhaps 


the lie direct may be puniſhed ad 
modum recipientis, as the Jaw gives 
no ſatisfaction. His account of the 


collection, and the tracts that are 


printed in quarto volumes, were 


well received by the public. Of 


his folio labours in his Engliſh Die- 


tionary, a word muſt be ſaid; but 


there is not room for much. This 


writer has ſufficient - proof that 


Dadſley ſuggeſted the firſt idea of 


this great collection. Johnſon 
wanted a long and a large literary em- 
ployment. The propoſal rather took 
him by ſurprize. J ante molis erat ! 
The pecuniary bargain was neceſ- 
fary to him, and the engagement 
for time and payment was conclud- 
ed. But the work went on but 


flowly. The money was all gone 


(for time and money are the moſt 


waſtable things in the world) before 


the taſk was completed. IIIneſs, 
wearineſs, or diſſipation, clogged 
2 wheels of this machine A re- 
reſhing fee was perpetually ne- 
— or, to aſe. claſſical faſtead 
of legal alluſion, golden ſhowers 
were to be thrown into the lap of 
this lirerary Danae, to the amount 
of three hundred additional pounds. 
It required the purſes of fiye em- 
nent bookſellers to be opened to. pay 
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for the labours of this Hercules. 
When Johnſon came to ſettle with 
his employers, ſaid Andrew Millar, 
they produced their receipts for the 
money they had advanced, moſt of 
which were for ſmall ſums. He was 
confounded to find the balance 
againſt himſelf, for he kept no ac- 
count, and that he had been work- 
ing nine years for nothing. The 
creditor inſtantly became the debtor. 
'The bookſellers generouſly made 
him a preſent of the difference, and 
paid his reckoning for him. Dodſley 
wiſhed for an alphabetical liſt of the 
books quoted for this dictionary to 
be *. to the work; but he 
was not gratified. The delineation 
of his plan, which was eſteemed a 
beautiful one, was inſcribed to lord 
Cheſterfield, no doubt with per- 
miſſion, whilſt he was ſecretary of 
Mate, It was at this time, he jaid, 
he aimed at elegance of writing, 
and ſet for his emulation the preface 
of Chambers to his Cyclopedia. 
Johnſon undoubtedly expected be- 
neficial patronage. It ſhould ſeem 
that he was in the acquaintance of 
his lordſhip, and that he had dined 
at his table, by an alluſion to him 
in a letter to his ſon, printed b 
Mrs. Stanhope, and which he him- 
ſelf would have been afraid to pub- 
liſh, Whilſt he was ineffectually 
hallooing the Graces in the ear of 
his ſon, he ſet before him the ſlo- 
yenly behaviour of our author at 
his table, whom he acknowleges as 
a great genius, but points him out 
as a rack to avoid, and confiders 
him only as a reſpectable Hot- 
tentot.“ When the book came out, 
Johnſon took his revenge, by ſay- 
ing of it, that the inſtructions to 
his ſon inculcated the manners of a 
dancing-maſter, and the morals of a 
proſtitute.” Within this Fear. or 
tuo he obſerved (for anger is a ſhort- 
lived paſſion) that, bating ſome im- 


breach of truſt. 
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roprieties, it contained d di- 
ms and was not a 2 
of education. But Johnſon pro- 
bably did not think ſo highly of his 
own appearance as of his morals; 
for, on being aſked if Mr. Spence 


had not paid him a viſit! „Ves, 


ſays he, and he probably may think 
he viſited a bear.“ 2 1 
ſays the author of the Lite of So- 
crates, is a literary Caliban.“ „Ve- 


ry likely, replied Johnſon, and 
00 


per (who was as thick as long) 
is a literary Punchinello.“ | 
It does not appear that Lord 


Cheſterfield ſhewed any ſubſtantial 


roofs of approbation to our philo- 
oger, for that was the profethonal 


title he choſe. A ſmall preſent he 


would have diſdained. Johnſon 
was not of a temper to put up with 
the affront of diſappointment, He 
revenged himſelf in a letter to his 
lordſhip, written with great acri- 


mony, and renouncing all accept- 


ance of favour. It was handed 
about, and. probably will be pub- 


| liſhed, for hrera ſcripta manet. He 


uſed to ſay, he was miſtaken in his 
choice of a patron, for he had fim- 
ply been endeavouring to gild a 
rotten poſt. An endeavour has 
been made to procure a copy of it, 
in order to afford an abſtrati 


Langton, when applied to, thought 
he could not grant it without a 
It is in more 
hands than one; and, perhape, 
where ſecrecy was not enjoined. 
Johnſon took care to ſend his letter 


by a ſafe hand to lord Cheſterfield, 


who ſhewed it to Dodſley. His 
lordſhip defended himſelf very plau- 
fibly againſt the miſtatements of 


the writer, and candidly pointed out 


ſome beautiful ſentences and happy 
expreſſions. It was a long letter. 


( grandis epiſtola and written with 
It prevented, as 


Dodſley 


great af! pc ty. 


to the 
reader, but without ſucceſs. Mr, 
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Dodſley reported, the patronage of 
his lordſhip, and the benefit from a 
dedication, which he ſaid would 
have been the promotion of the ſale. 
One of Johnſon's acquaintance, who 
in converſation probably made lord 


+ Cheſterfield to be in the wrong, ſaid 


before him, that his lordſhip, tho? 
the politeſt, was the proudeſt man 
alive; © Except one perſon,” ſaid 
an acquaintance. ** That,” faid 
Johnſon, ** I take to myſelf; but 


« my pride was defenſive.” But 


nothing that is here ſaid is meant as 
an arraignment of lord Cheſter- 
field. | | | 


4 Lord Cheſterfield indeed com- 


mends and recommends Mr. John- 
ſon's dictionary in two or three 
numbers of the World. Not words 
alone pleaſed him. When I had 
undergone,” ſays the compiler, ** a 
long and fatiguing voyage, and was 
juſt getting into port, this lord ſent 
out a ſmall cock-boat to pilot me 
in.“ The agreement for this great 
work was for fixteen hundred 


_ This was a large book- 


eller's venture at that time: and 


it is in many ſhares. Robertſon, 
Gibbon, and a few more, have 
raiſed the price of manuſcript co- 


pies. In the courſe of fifteen 


years, two and twenty thouſand 
pounds have been paid to four au- 
thors. Johnſon's world of wonders 
demands frequent editions. His 
titles of Doctor of Laws from Dub- 
lin and from Oxford, (both of 
which came to him unaſked and un- 
known, and only not unmerited) 
his penſion from the king, which 
is to be conſidered as a reward for 
his pioneering ſervices in the Eng- 
liſn language, and by no means as 


a bribe, gave him conſequence, 


and made the dictionary and its au- 
thor more extenſively known. It 
is a royal ſatisfaction to have made 


the life of a learned man more 


comfortable to him. 


. Theſe are imperial works, and wore 
r 2 


been kinder to him than a Stanhope, 
(if he could) as ſoon as it came 
out, preſented the dictionary to the 
Academy della Cruſca at Florence 
in 1755. Even for the abridge- 
ment in octavo, which puts it into 
every body's hands, he was paid to 
his ſatisfaction, by the liberality of 


his bookſellers. His reputation is 


as great for compiling, digeſting, 
and aſcertaining the allt þ 
uage, as if he had invented it. 


is grammar in the beginning of 


the work, was the beſt in our lan- 
guage, in the opinion of Gold- 
ſmith. During the printing of his 
dictionary, the Ramblers came out 


periodically; for he could do more 


than one thing at a time, He de- 
clared that he wrote them by way 
of relief from his application to 
his Dictionary, and for the reward. 
He has told this writer that he had 
no expectation they would have met 
with ſo much ſucceſs, and been ſa 
much read and admired, Whar 
was amuſement to him, is inſtruc- 
tion to others. Goldſmith declared 
that a ſyſtem of morals might be 
drawn from theſe eſſays: this idea 
1s taken up and executed by a pub- 
lication in an alphabetical ſeries of 
moral maxims. Indeed he ſeems 
to be the great lay-preacher of mo- 
rality to the nation. | 
« The Rambler is a great taſk for 
one perſon to accompliſh, fingle- 
handed, For he was aſſiſted only in 
two eſſays by Richardſon, two 
Mrs. Carter, and one by Miſs Tal- 
bot. His Idlers had more hands, 
The World, The Connoifſeur, (the 


Gray's . 


Lord Corke, who would have 


ngliſh lan- 
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Gray's Inn Journal an exception) 
the Mirror, the Adventurer, the 
Old Maid, all had help- mates. The 
toilet, as well as the ſhelf and table, 
have theſe volumes, lately repub- 
liſhed with decorations. Shenſtone, 
his fellow collegian, calls bis ſtyle a 
learned one. There is, indeed, too 
much Latin in his Engliſh, . He 
ſeems to have caught the infectious 
language of fir Thomas Brown, 
whoſe works he read, in order to 
write his life. Though it cannot 
be ſaid, as Campbell did of his own 
laſt work, that there is not a hard 
word in it, nor words of learned 
length, in the poetical phraſe of the 
Deſerted Village, yet he does not 
rattle through bard words and ſtalk 
through polyſyllables, to uſe an ex- 
preſſion of Addiſon, as in his earlier 
productions. His ſtyle, (the banter 
and ridicule of Lexiphanes) as he 
ſays of Pope, became ſmoothed by 
the ſcythe, and levelled by the oP 
ler. It pleaſed him to be told by 
Dr. Robertſon, that he had read 


his dictionary twice over, If he 


had ſome enemies beyond and even 
on this fide of the Tweed, he had 
more friends. Only he preferred 
England to Scotland, It wefe to 
be wiſhed, he had not pronounced, 
in his Hebridian Tour, whatever 
particular provocation was before 
him, that * a Scotchman muſt be 
a ſturdy moraliſt who does not pre- 
fer Scotland to truth,” An inad- 
vertent expreſſion in the houſe of 
Jords, on the imputed cowardice of 
the Americans, accelerated them 
into enemies and heroes. If John- 
ſon's accuſation had been more con- 
fined, a Caledonian, like Wotton's 
Embaſſador, might have been per- 
mitted to exaggerate for the honour 
of his country. But it was taken 
for a national reflection, never to be 
forgiven nor forgotten: and it is 
contidered as a breach of the union, 
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at leaſt, between, Johnſon and Scot- 
land. The dead cannot ſend ne- 
gociator in their cauſe. To lay 


the truth, Johnſon confeſſed at laſt, 


that the Sco*h would never forgive 
him for publiſhing that book. But 
he never wiſhed he had not written 
it. As it is cowardly to inſult a 
dead lion, it is hoped, that as death 
extinguiſhes envy, it alſo does ill- 
will: „“ for Britiſh vengeance wars 
not with the dead.” 

„The well known ſhort epigram 
of Cleiveland, againſt our ſiſter 
kingdom, is more malignant than 
all that Johnſon has ſaid or written. 
But that ſhall have no place here. 
It may be admitted of Johnſon, at 
leaſt by his enemies, as it was ſaid 
of South by Tillotſon, © that, he 
wrote like a man, but bit like a 


dog.” This my be applicable to 


the epic poem of Fingal, and to the 
perſonality. on the tranſlator, It 
puts the writer in mind of the com- 


een and expreſſion of fir Iſaac 
on the controverſy of 

Hare ard Bently about Terence, 

that it was a ſhame two ſuch 


ewton, 


great men ſhould be fighting about 
a play-book!” The particulars of 
the diſpute here alluded to muſt be 
truſted to future biographers. Non 
nofirum inter vos tantas componere li- 
tes, But for the injunction of 
lord Cheſterfield, “ not to ſeem to 
be ignorant, {eſpecially as an hiſlo- 
riographer) of any fact,“ this lite- 
rary and perſonal altercation would 
not have been referred to. 


«© He gave himſelf very much ta 


companionable friends for the laſt 
years of his life, (for he was deli- 
vered from the daily labour of the 
pen, and he wanted relaxation) and 
they were eager for the advantage 
and reputation of his converſation, 
Thetetore he frequently lett his 
own home, (for his houſhold gods 
were not numgrous or ſplendid 

| | enough 


© 


© 


number of books. 
be found (himſelf a library) when 


had made her poetical. 
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enough for the reception of his 
great acquaintance) and viſited 
them both in town and country. 
This was particularly the caſe with 


Mr. and Mrs. Thrale (ex uno diſce 


omnes), who were the moſt obliging 
and obliged of all within his inti- 
macy, and to whom he was 1iutro- 
duced by his friend Murphy. He 
lived with them a great part of 
every year. He formed at Streat- 


ham a room for a library, and in- 


creaſed by his recommendation the 
Here he was to 


a friend called upon him; and by 
him the friend was ſure to be intro- 
duced to the dinner-table, which 
Mrs, Thrale knew how to ſpread 
with the utmoſt plenty and ele- 
gance; and which was often adorned 
with ſuch gueſts, that to dine there 
was, epulis accumbere divum. Of 
Mrs. Thrale, if mentioned at all, 


| Jeſs cannot be ſaid, than that in one 


of the lateſt opinions of Johnſon, 
* if ſhe was not the wiſeſt woman 
in the world, ſhe was undoubtedly 
one of the wittieſt.” She took or 
cauſed ſuch care to be taken of him, 
during an illneſs of continuance, 


that Goldſmith told her, “he owed 


his recovery to her attention.“ She 
taught him to lay up ſomething of 
his income every year. Beſides a 
natural vivacity in converſation, ſhe 
had reading enough, and the gods 


Warnirigs, (the ſubject ſhe owned 


not to be original) are highly inte- 


reſting and ſerious, and literally 
come home to every body's breaſt 
and boſom. The writer of this 


would not be ſorry if this mention 
could follow the lady to Milan. At 
Streatham, where our philologer 
was alſo guide, philoſopher, and 
friend, he paſſed much time. His 
inclinations here were conſulted, 


1784. 


The Three 


and his will was a law. With this 
family he made excurſions into 
Wales and to Brighthelmſtone. 
Change of air and of place were 


3 to him, for he loved viciſ- 


itude. But he could not long en- 

dure the illiteracy and ruſticity of 
the country; for woods and groves, 
and hill and dale, were not his 
ſcenes—— g 0 


« Tower'd cities pleaſe us then, 
And the buſy hum of men.“ 


< On hearing that this literary 
lady (one of the joys of his own 
life) was likely to be courted into 
matrimony a Les time, Johnſon 
ſet himſelf to prevent it, and wrote 
her a letter, as full of friendſhip as 
her heart was of affection; to 
which, or to a ſecond letter of the 
objurgatory kind, ir is ſaid, ſhe 
made a ſpirited reply. He offered, 
ill as he was, to travel to her to 
Bath, with all poſſible. expedition, 


to expoſtulate with her, and to ob- 


tain only an hour's converſation, 
with the hope of diſſuading her 
from her inclinations. Can Love 
be controuled by advice? Hard 
ever. Then, Let Cupid and 
Hymen agree!“ Johnſon was aſked 
about the letter in print, that 1s ad- 
dreſſed to her and figned with his 
name; which occaſions the preſent 
extravagance of this pen. He ſaid, it 
'exhibited his opinion, but had not 
two ſentences together as he wrote 
them, He ſaid, it was an adum- 
bration of his letter.” 

« But the greateſt honour of his 
life was from a viſit that he received 


from a great perſonage in the library 


of the queen's palace—only it was 
not from a king of his own mak- 
ing. Johnſon, on his return, re- 
peated the converſation, which was 
much to the honour of the great 
perſon, and was as well ſupported 
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as Lewis the XIVth could have 
continued with Voltaire. He ſaid, 
he only wanted to be more known, 
to be more loved. They parted, 
much pleaſed with each other. If 
it is not an impertinent ſtroke of 
this pen, it were to be wiſhed that 
one more perſon had conveyed an 
enquiry about him during his laſt 
illneſs. © Every body has left 
< their names, or wanted to know 
ç how I do,” ſays he; © but” 
In his younger days he had a great 
many Enemies, of whom he was 
not afraid, 


. Aſk you what provocation I have had? 
The ſtrong antipathy of good to bad.“ 


& Churchill, the puiſſant ſatiriſt, 


challenged Johnſon to combat: ſa- 
Johnſon never 


tire the weapon. 
took up the gauntlet or replied, for 
he thought it unbecoming him to 
defend himſelf againſt an author 
who might be reſolved to have the 
laſt word. He was content to let 


his enemies feed upon him as long . 
This writer has 
Heard Churchill declare, that he 


as they could. 


thought the poems of London, and 
The Vanity of Human Wiſhes, full 


of admirable verſes, and that all his 


compoſitions were diamonds of the 
firſt water. But he wanted a ſub- 
Je for bis pen and for raillery, and 
ſo introduced Pompoſo into his de- 
ſeriptions. For, with other wiſe 
folks, he ſat up with the ghoſt,” 
Our author, who had too implicit. a 
confidence in human teſtimony, fol- 
lowed the newſpaper invitation to 
Cock-lane, in order to detect the 
impoſtor, or, if it proved a being 
of an higher order, and appeared 
In à queſtionable ſhape, to talk 
with it. Poſterity muſt be permit- 
ted to ſmile at the credulity of that 


riod, Johnſon had otherwiſe a. 


REES des for he was one of 


the few non-jurors that were left, 
and it was ſuppoſed he would never 


bow the knee to the Baal of whig- 


giſm. This reign, which diſdained 
proſcription, began with grantin 
penfions (without requiring their 
pens) to learned men. 1 

„% Johnſon was unconditionally 
offered one; but ſuch a turn was 
given to it by the laſt mentioned ſa- 
tirical poet, that ir might have 
made him angry or odious, oggboth. 
Says Churchill, amongſt other paſ- 


ſages very entertaining to a neutral 


reader— NS by 
&« He damns the penſion that he takes, 
4 And loves the Stuart he forfakes.”” 


c Not ſo faſt, great fatiriſt—for 
he had now no friends at Rome. 
In the ſport of converſation, he 
would ſometimes take the wrong 


fide of a queſtion, to try his hear- 


ers, or for his own exertions. But 
this may do miſchicf ſometimes, 
& For, without aiming at ludicrous 
| pps he could dilbute on both 

des, and confute. Among thoſe 
he could truſt himſelf with, he 
would enter into imaginary combat 
with the whigs, and has now and 
then ſhaken the principles of a ſturdy 
revolutioniſt. All ingenious men 
can find arguments for and againſt 
every thing: and if their hearts 
are not good, they may do miſchief 
with their heads. On all occaſions 
he preſſed his antagoniſt with ſo 
ſtrong a front of argument, that he 
generally prevented his retreat. 
«© Every body,” ſaid an eminent 
detector of impoſtors, ** muſt. be 


cautious how they enter the liſts 


with Dr. Johnſon.” He wrote 
many political tracts ſince his pen- 
ſion. Perhaps he would not have 
written at all, unleſs impelled by 
ratitude, But he wrote his genu- 
ine thoughts, and imagined himſelf 
| 85 contend- 
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contending on the right fide, A 
t parliamentary character ſeems 

to reſolve all his American notions 

into the vain expectation of rockin 


2 man in the cradle of a child. 


Jams recounted the number of 
is opponents with indifference. He 
wrote for that government which 
had been generous to him. He was 


too proud to call upon lord Bute, or 


leave his name at his houſe, though 
he was told it would be agreeable to 
his lordſhip ; for he ſaid he had per- 
formed the greater difficulty, for he 


had taken the penſion. 


The laſt popular work, to him 
an eaſy and a pleaſing one, was the 
writing the Lives of our Poets, now 
reprinted in four octavo volumes. 
He finiſhed this buſineſs ſo much to 
the ſatisfaction of the bookſellers, 
that they preſented him a gratuity 
of one hundred pounds, having paid 
him three hundred pounds as his 
price. The Knaptons made Tindal 
a large preſent on the ſucceſs of 
his tranſlation of Rapin's hiſtory. 
But an unwritten ſpace muſt be 
found for what Johnſon did reſpect- 
ing Shakſpeare ; for the writer and 
reader obſerve a diforder of time in 
this page. He took ſo many years 
to publiſh his edition, that his ſub- 
ſcribers grew diſpleaſed and cla- 
morous for their books, which he 
might have prevented; for he was 
able to do a great deal in a little 
time. Though for collation he was 
not fit. He could not pore long on 
a text, It was Columbus at the 
oar. It was on moſt literary 
points difficult to get himſelf into a 
willingneſs to work, He was idle, 
or unwell, or loth to act upon com- 
pulſion. But at laſt he tried to 
awake his faculties, and, like the 
lethargic porter of the caſtle of In- 


dolence, to rouſe himſelf as much 


as rouſe himſelf he can.“ He con- 
feſſed that the publication of his 


Shakſpeare anſwered to him in 
every reſpect. He had a very large 
ſubſeription. 
ec Dr. Campbell, then alive in 
Queen-ſquare, who had a volume 
in his hand, pronounced, that the 
preface and notes were worth the 
whole ſubſcription money. You 
would think the text not approved 
or adjuſted by the paſt or preſent 
editions, and requiring to be ſettled 
by the future. It is hoped that the 
next editors will have read all the 
books that Shakſpeare read: a pro- 
miſe our Johnſon gave, but was not 
able to perform, 

«© The reader is apprized, that 
this memoir is only a ſketch of life, 
manners, and writings— 


&« In every work regard the writer's end: 


© For none can compaſs more than they 
£* intend.” 22 15 f 


ei It looks forwards and backwards 
almoſt at the ſame time. Like the 


nightingale in Strada, * it hits im- 
| r accents here and there.“ 


awkefworth, one of the Johnſo- 
nian ſchool, upon being aſked, whe- 
ther Johnſon was an happy man, 
by a gentleman who had been juſt 
introduced to him, and wanted to 


know every thing about him, con- 


feſſed, that he looked upon him as a 
moſt miſerable being. The mo- 
ment of enquiry was probably about 
the time he loſt his wife, and ſent 
for Hawkeſworth, in the moſt ear- 
neſt manner, to come and give him 
conſolation and his company.— 
«© And ſcreen me from the ills of 
life!” is the concluſion of his ſom- 
brous poem on November, In hap- 
p'er moments (for who is not ſub- 
ject to every ſkyey influence, and 
the evil of the hour?) he would 
argue, and prove it in a ſort of dif- 
ſertation, that there was, generally 
and in, ividually, more . natural 


and moral good than. of the con- 
trary 
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trary. He. afſerted, that no man 
could pronounce he did not. feel 
more PI than miſery, Every, 
body would not anſwer in the affir- 
matiye; for an ounce of pain out- 
weighs a pound of pleaſure. There 
are people who wiſh they had never 
been born to whom life is a diſeaſe 
and whoſe, apprehenſions of dy- 
ing pains and of futurity embitter 
every thing. The reader muſt not 
think it impertinent to remark, that 
Johnſon did not chooſe to paſs his 
whole life in celibacy. . jb 


the railing up a poſterity may be a 


debt and duty all men owe to thoſe 
who have lived before them. John- 
fon had a daughter, who died before 
its mother, if this pen is not miſ- 


taken. 


The ſuppoſition of his having 

had a daughter was groundleſs. 

Mrs. Johnſon never had a child af- 

ter her marriage with the doctor, 
nor, from her advanced age, was 
fuch an event probable, 9 

When theſe were gone, he loſt 
his hold on life, for he never mar- 
Tied again. He has expreſſed a 
Turprize that fir Iſaac Newton con- 
tinued totally unacquainted with 
the female ſex, which is aſſerted by 
Voltaire, from the information of 
Cheſelden, and is admitted to be 
true. For curioſity, the firſt and 
moſt durable of the paſſions, might 
have led him to have overcome that 
inexperience. | This pen may as 
well finiſh this laſt point in the 
words of Fontenelle, that fir Iſaac 
never was married, and perhaps ne- 
ver had time to think of it. Whe- 
ther the ſunſhine of rhe world upon 
our author raiſed his drooping ſpi— 
rits, or that the lenient hand of 
time removed ſomething from him, 
or that his health meliorated by 
mingling more with the croud of 


man ind, or not, he, however, Ppa- 


rently. acquired more chearfulneſs, 
and became more fit for the labours 
of life and his literary functions. 
But he certainly did not communi- 
cate to every intruder every uneaſy 
ſenſation of mind and body. Who, 
it may be aſked, can determine of 
the pleaſure and the pain of others? 
True and ſolemn are the lines of 
Prior, in his Solomon g- 
«© Who breathes muſt: ſuffer, and who 

, * thinks muſt mourn; FO 
« And he alone is bleſt, who ne'er was 
6 born.“ . —_ 

„ Johnſon thought he had no 
right to complain of his lot in life, 
or of having been diſappointed ; the 
world had not uſed him ill; it had 
not broken its word with him; it 
had promiſed him nothing; he aſ- 

ired to no elevation; he had fallen 
[3a no height. Lord Gower en- 
deavoured to obtain for him, by 
the intereſt of Swift, the maſterſhip 
of a grammar-ſchool. of ſmall in- 
come, for which Johnſon was not 
qualified by the ſtatutes to become 
a candidate. His lordſhip's letter, 
publiſhed ſome. years ago, is to the 
honour of the ſubje&; in praiſe of 
his abilities and integrity, and in 
commiſeration of his diſtreſſed ſitu- 
ation. The younger Warton, by 
his influence, procured for him the 
honorary degree of Maſter of Arts 
at Oxford, on the concluſion of his 
Dictienary. Johnſon wiſhed, for a 
moment, to fill the chair of a pro- 
feſſor, at Oxford, then become va- 
cant, but he never applied for it. 
He was offered a good living by 
Mr. Langton, if he would accept 
it, and take orders; but he choſe 
not to put off his lay habit. He 
would have made an admirable li- 
brary-kecper; like Caſaubon, Ma- 
ghabechi, or Bent: ey. But he be- 
longed to the world at large. He 

was nominated to be profeſſor ot 
c | ancient 
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ancient literature, amongſt the roy- 
al ſociety: of artiſts at Somerſet- 


place, as was the late Dr. Franklin 
of hiſtory. A poſt of honour, but 


of nothing elſe. No ſuit nor ſer- 
vice to be performed. Their names 


did not appear in the Red Book, or 
Court Calendar, amongſt the other 
profeſſors. Johnſen had done that 


ſtate ſome ſerviee, during their in- 


corporation, and they knew it.” 


Talking on the topick of what his 


inclinations or faculties might have 
led him to have been, had he been 
bred to the profeſſion of the law, he 


has ſaid he ſhould have wiſhed for 


the office of maſter of the rolls. 


He gave into this idea in table-talk, 


partly ſerious and partly jocoſe ; for 
it was only a manner he had of de- 
{cribing himſelf to his friends with- 
out vanity of his parts (for he was. 
above being vain) or envy. of the 
' honourable ſtations enjoyed by other 
men of merit. He would correct 


any compoſitions of his friends, 


babes confitentem); and dictate on 
any ſubject on which they, wanted- 
information. He could have been 


an orator, if he would. On ac- 
count of his occaſional connexion 


with Dr. Dodd, for whom he made 
a bargain with the bookſellers for 


his edition of the Bible, he wrote a 


petition to the crown for mercy, af- 


ter his condemnation. To comply 
with the requeſt in a letter which 
he received during divine ſervice at 
Streatham church, he retired to 


Mr. Thrale's, „ relinquiſning, as 


he ſaid, for the firſt time, the wor- 
ſhip of his. Creator to ſerve a fellow- 
creature,” The letter he compoſed 
for the tranſlator of Arioſto, that 
was {ent to Mr. Haſtings in Bengal, 
is eſteemed a maſter-piece, Dr. 
Warton, of Wincheſter, talked of it 


as the very beſt he ever read. He 


could have been eminent, if he choſe 
it, in letter- writing; a taculiy in 


which, according to Sprat, his Cow- 
ley excelled. His epiſtolary and 
confidential correſpondence would 
make an agreeable publication, but 
the world will never be truſted with 
it. He wrote as well in verſe as in 
proſe. Though he compoſed ſo 


harmoniouſly in Latin and Engliſn, 


he had no ear for muſic; and tho' 
he lived in ſuch habits of intimacy 
with fir Joſhua Reynolds, and once 
intended to have written the lives of 
the painters, he had no eye, nor per- 
haps taſte, for a picture, nor a land · 
ſeape. He renewed his Greek ſome 
years ago, for which he found no 
occaſion for twenty years. He 
owned that many knew more Greek 
than himſelf; but that his Grammar 


would ſhew he had once taken pains. 
Sir William Jones, one of the moſt 


enlightened of the ſons of men, as 


Johnſon deſcribed him, has often 
ſaid he knew a great deal of Greek. 


He amuſed himſelf, very lately, 
with tranſlating into Latin verſe, 
many of the Greek epigrams; and 
bad read over the Expedition of 
Xenophon, and the Iliad of Homer. 


He took care to keep up all his ſtock 
of learning of all ſorts, and, in the 
words of queen Elizabeth, to- 


rummage up chis old Greek.“ With 


French authors he was familiar. 


He had lately read over the works ot 
Boileau. He paſſed a judgment on 
Sherlock's French and Engliſh let- 


ters, and told him there was more 


French in his Engliſh, than Engliſh 


in his French. His curioſity would 


have led him to read Italian, even 


1f Baretti had not been his acquaint- 


ance. Latin was as natural to him 
as Enghſh. He ſeemed to know 
the readicſt roads to knowledge, 
and to languages their conductors. 
He poſſeſſed himſelf enough of the 
Saxon tongue, for the purpoſe of 
his work, and bad always the aſſiſt- 
ance of Mr, Lye, when he wanted 

; it. 
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it. He made ſuch progreſs in the a ſmile. Though his time ſeemed 


Hebrew, in a few leſſons, that ſur- 


priſed his guide in that tongue. In 
any with Dr. Barnard and the 


fellows at Eton, he aſtoniſned them 


all with the diſplay of his critical, 
profodical treaſures, 
and alſo himſelf, for he proteſted, 


claſſical, and 


on his return, he did not know he 


+» 6 Chriſtopher Smart was at firſt 
well received. by | Johnſon. This 


writer owed his acquaintance with 
our author, which | laſted thirty 

to the introduction of · that 
bard. Johnſon, whoſe hearing 
was not always good, underſtood 
he called him by the name of 


Thyer, that eminent ſcholar, li- 
brarian of Mancheſter, and a non- 
Juror. This miſtake was rather 

eficial than otherwiſe to the per 
ſon introduced. Johnſon had been 


much indiſpoſed all that day, and 
repeated a Pſalm he had juſt tranſ- 
lated, during his affliction, into 


Latin verſe, and did not commit 


to paper; for ſo retentive was the 


memory of this man, that he could 
always recover whatever he lent to 
Smart in return re- 


that faculty. 
cited ſome of his own Latin com- 

ſitions. 
ucceſs, and to Mr. Pope's appro- 
bation, his St. Cecilian Ode. Come 
when would, early or late, for 
he delfired to be called from bed, 


when a vifitor was at the door, 


the tea-table was ſure to be ſpread, 
te weniente die, te decedente. With 
tea he cheered himſelf in the morn- 
ing, with tea he ſolaced himſelf in 
the evening ; for in theſe, or in 
equivalent words, he expreſſed him- 
ſelf in a printed letter to Jonas 
Hanway, who had juſt told the 
public, that tea was the ruin of the 


nation, and of the nerves of every 


one who drank it. The pun upon 


his favourite liquor he heard with 


on their favourite 


He had tranſlated with 


to be beſpoke, and quite engroſſed, 
it is certain his houſe was open to 
all his acquaintance, new and old. 
His amanuenſis has given up his 
pen, the printer's devil has waited 
on the ſtairs for a proof-ſheet, and 
the preſs has often ſtood ſtill. | 
viſitors were delighted and inſtruct - 


ed. No ſubject ever came amiſs to 


him. He could transfer his thoughts 
from one thing to another with the 
moſt accommodating facility. He 
had the art, for which Locke was 
famous, of leading people to talk 

fab „and on 
what they knew beſt. - By this he 
acquired a great deal of informa- 
tion. What he once heard he 
rarely forgot. They gave him their 
beſt converſation, and he generally 
made them pleaſed with themſelves, 
for endeavouring to pleaſe him. 
Poet Smart uſed to relate, that 
the firſt converſation with him was 


of ſuch variety and length, that it 


began with poetry, and ended at 
fluxions.” He always talked as if 
he was talking upon oath. He 
was the wiſeſt perſon, and had the 
moſt knowlege in ready caſh, this 
writer had the honour to be ac- 
quainted with.—Here a little pauſe 
muſt be endured. The poor hand 
that holds the pen is benumbed 
by the froſt as much as by a tor- 
pedo. It is cold within, even by 
the fire-fide, and a white world 
abroad, His reader has'a moment's 
leiſure to cenſure or commend the 
harveſt of anecdote that is brought 
in, for his ſake; and if he has 
more reading than uſual, may re- 
mark for or againſt it in the manner 
of the Cardinal to Arioſto, „All 
this may be true, extraordinary, 
and entertaining ; but where the 
deuce did you pick it all up?“ The 
writer 


proverbial obſervation, that the in- 
i „ quiſitive 


His 


erhaps comes within the 


all the friends 
enemies. For this Johnſon expiated, - 


quiſitive perſon ends often in the 


character of the tell-tale,—John- 


ſon's advice was conſulted on all 


occaſions. He was known to be a 
good caſuiſt, and therefore had 
many caſes for his judgment. It 


is notorious, that ſome men had 


the wickedneſs to over - reach him, 
and to injure him, till they were 
found out. Lauder was of the 
number, who made, at the time, 
of Milton his 


by compoling a prologue to Comus, 
for the benefit of his great-grand- 


daughter, and by praiſing Milton. 


There is nobody ſo likely to be 
impoſed upon as a good man. ** In 
the buſineſs of Lauder (ſays ſohn- 
ſon, in a letter) I was deceived, 
partly by thinking the man too 
frantic - to be fraudulent.“ His 
converſation, in the judgment of 
ſeveral, was thought to be equal to 
his correct writings. Perhaps the 
tongue will throw out more ani- 


mated expreſſions than the pen. He 


ſaid the moſt common things in 
the neweſt manner. He always 
commanded attention and regard. 
If he wrote for money, he talked 
for reputation. His perſon, though 
unadorned with dreſs, and even 


deformed by neglect, made you ex- 


pect ſomething, and you was hardly 
ever diſappointed. His manner 
was intereſting; the tone of his 
voice, and the fincerity of his ex- 
preſſions, even when they did not 
captivate your affections, or earry 
conviction, prevented contempt. 
« No wonder he talks with more 
ſenſe than any of us, faid Gold- 
ſmith, for it is diſcharged from a 
larger caliber.” If the line, by 
Pope, on his father, can be ap- 
plied to Johnſon, it is cliaracter- 
iſtie of him, who never ſwore, nor 
told a lie. If the firſt part is not 
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confined to the oath of allegiance, 
it will be uſeful to inſert it, 


« Nor dar'd an oath, nor hazarded a lie. 


© Tt muſt be owned; his couns 
tenance, on ſome occaſions; re- 
ſembled too much the medallic 
likeneſs of Magliabechi, as exhiz 
bited before the printed account of 
him by Mr. Spence. No man 


dared to take liberties with him, 


nor flatly contradict him; for he 
could repel any attack, having al» 
ways about him the weapons of ris 
dicule, of wit, and of argument. 
No man was prophane or obſcene 
in his company; and ne one could 
leave his converſation without be- 
ing wiſer or beiter. It muſt be 


owned, that ſome who had the 


deſire to be admitted to him, 


thought him too dogmatical, and 


as exacting too much homage to 
his opinions, and came no more. 
For they ſaid, while he prefided in 
his library, ſurrounded by his ad- 
mirers, he would, „ like Cato, 
give his little ſenate laws.“ He 
had great knowlege in the ſcience 
of human nature, and of the faſhions 
and cuſtoms of life, and knew the 
world well. He had often in his 
mouth this line of Pope, POT 


ce The proper ſtudy of mankind is man. 


He was deſirous of ſurveying lite 
in all its modes and forms, and in 
all climates. Twenty years ago he 
offered to attend his friend Vanfit- 
tart to India, who was invited there 
to make a fortune ; but it did not 
take place, He talked much of 
travelling into Poland, -to obſerve 
the life of the Palatines, the ac- 
count of which ſtruck his curiofity 
very much, His Raſſelas, it is re- 


ported, he wrote to raiſe a purſe of 


pecuniary aſſiſtance to his aged mo- 
ther 8 Litchfield, The firſt title of 
1 . his 
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his manuſcript 'was, 4. Prince of 
Ethiopta';*:but, as he had erected 
a hiſtory of Seged, king of Ethio- 
ia, in his Ramblers, he changed 
it to Abyfimia. He had formerly 
tranſlated an account of thoſe coun- 
tries, written by a French Jeſuit. 
Mr. Bruce is expected to give us a 
:hiſtory- of both theſe countries. 
The happy valley he would hardly 
be able to find: in Abyſſinia. Dr. 
Voung uſed to ſay, „ that Raſſelas 
was a lump of wiſdom.” He there 
diſplays an uncommon capacity for 
remark, and makes the beſt uſe of 
the deſcriptions of travellers. It is 
an excellent romance. But his 
Journey into the Weſtern Iſlands is 
gan original thing. He hoped, as. 
he ſaid, when he came back, that 
_ eftioiScotchman” had any right to be 
bangry- with what he wrote. It is 
©a book written without the aſſiſtance 
of books. He ſaid, it was his 
wiſh and endeavour not to make a 
- Angle quotation.“ His curiofity 
muſt have been exceſſive, and his 
*trength undecayed, to accompliſh 
a journey of ſuch length, and ſub- 


tqect to ſuch inconvenience. His 


book was eagerly read. One of the 
*.firſt men of the age (lord Camden) 
told Mr. Garrick,” „that he would 


forgive Johnſon all his wrong no- 


tions reſpecting America, on ac- 
count of his writing that book.“ 
He thought himſelf the hardier for 
travelling. He took a tour into 
France, and meditated another into 
Italy or Portugal, for the ſake of 
_ the climate. But Dr. Brockleſ- 
by, his friend and phyſician, (and 
who that knows him can wiſh for 


more companionable and profeſſional 


knowlege ?) eonjured him, by every 
argument in his power, not to go 


abroad in the ſtate of his health; 
but that if he was reſolved on the 


* firſt, and wiſhed for ſomething ad- 


ditional to his income, he defired he 
would permit him to accommodate 
him out of his fortune with one 
hundred pounds a year, during his 
travels, to be paid by inſtalments. 
« Ye little ſtars, hide your dimiuiſh'd 


heads.“ | 


The reply to this generoſity. was to 
this effect, That he would not be 


, obliged to any. perſon's liberality, 


but to his king's.” The  conti- 
; nuance of this deſign to go abroad, 
occaſioned the application for an 
inereaſe of penſion, that is fo ho- 
nourable to thoſe who applied for 
it, and to the lord eee who 
gave him leave to; draw on his ban- 
- ker for any ſum. It is juſt come to 
the knowlege of this narrator, that 
Mr. Gerard Hamilton offered John- 
ſon his purſe of one hundred gui- 
neas ( honos erit huic quoque) ; but it 
was not accepted, for, ſaid John- 
ſon, I am worth fifteen hundred 
pounds!“ A ſum; of money that 
would laſt longer than the whole 
half-guinea that Parſon Adams 
boaſted was ſufficient for all his 
charges and expences. The reader, 
if he is in a good humour, may not 
diflike the comparative alluſion. 
Adams, for the moment, was richer 
than Johnſon. With the courage 
of a man, Johnſon demanded to 
know of Brockleſby, if his reco- 
very was impoſlible ? Being an- 
ſwered in the affirmative; „then, 
ſays he, I will take no more opium, 
and give up my phyſieians.“ 
„% At laſt. he ſaid, „If I am 
worſe, I cannot go; if ] am better, 
IJ need not go; but if I continue 
neither better nor worſe, I am as 
well where I am.” The writer of 
this Sketch could with to have com- 
mitted to memory or paper all the 
wiſe and ſenſible things that drop- 
ped from his lips. If che one hou 
- ve 
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have been Xenophon, the other was 
a Socrates, His benevolence to 
mankind was known to all who 
knew him. Though ſo declared a 
friend to the church of England, 
and even a friend to the Convoca- 
tion, it aſſuredly was not in his with 
to perſecute for ſpeculative notions. 
He uſed to ſay, he had no quar- 
rel with any order of men, unleſs 
they diſbeheved in revelation and a 
future ſtate, This writer has permiſ- 
fion, from Dr. Dunbar, to publiſh this 
ſpeeimen of his pertinacious opini- 
on: for which Mr. Hume would have 
put him into his chapter of bigots. 
6 That prominent feature in John- 
ſon's character was ſtrongly marked in 
a converſation one morning with me 
tete 2 tẽte. He reproached me in a 
very ſerious, though amicable ſtrain, 
for commending Mr. Hume as I 
had done in my Eſſays on the Hiſ- 
tory of Mankind. I vindicated my- 
ſelf from the imputation as well as 
I was able—But he remained diſſa - 
tified; ſhll condemned my praiſe 
of Hume; and added: © For: my 
part, ſir, I ſhould. as ſoon have 
praiſed a mad dog. 

Another morning- when he ex- 
poſtulated with me on the ſame of- 
tence, I anſwered, that I had, in- 
deed, commended Mr. Hume for 
talents which really belonged to 
him; but, by no means for his 
Scepticiſm, his Infidelity, or Irre- 
ligion. I could not, fir,” ſaid 
Johnſon, ** on any account, have 
been the inſtrument of his praiſe. 
When I publiſhed my Dictionary, I 


might have quoted Hobbes as an au- 
thority in language, as well as many 


other writers of his time: but 1 
ſcorned, ſir, to quote him at all; 
becauſe I did not like his prin- 
ciples.” He would indeed have 


ſided with Sacheverell againſt 


Daniel Burgeſs, if he thought 


the church was in danger. His 


_ ſervice. 
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hand and his heart were al- 
ways open to charity. The ob- 
jects under his own roof were only 
a few of the ſubjects for relief. He 
was at the head of ſubſcription in 
caſes of diſtreſs. His guinea, as 
he ſaid of another man of a boun- 
tiful diſpoſition, was always ready. 
He wrote an ex hortation to publie 
bounty. He drew up a paper to 
recommend the French priſoners, 
in the laſt war but one, to the En- 
gliſh benevolence; which was of 
, He implored the hand of 
benevolence for others, even when 
he almoſt ſeemed a proper object of 
it himſelf. ; | | 
Like his hero Savage, while in 
company with him, he is ſuppoſed 
to have formerly ſtrolled about the 
{ſtreets almoſt houſeleſs, and as if he 
was obliged to go without the chear- 


ful meal of the day, or to wander 


about for one, as is reported of Ho- 
mer. If this were true, it is no 
wonder if he was unknown, or un- 
inquired after, for a long time: 


“Slow riſes worth by poverty depreſs' d. 


When once diſtingutſhed, as he ob- 
ſerves of Aſcham, he gained admis 
rers. He was fit ed by nature for 
a critic. His Lives of the Poets 
(like all his biographical pieces) are 
well written. He gives us the pulp 
without the huſks. He has told 
their perſonal hiſtory very well. 
But every thing is not new. Per- 
haps what Mr. Steevens helped him 
to, has increaſed the number of the 
beſt anecdotes. But his eritieiſms 
of their works are of the moſt 
worth, and the greateſt novelty. 
His perſpioacity was very extraor- 
dinary. He was able to take mea- 
ſure. of every intellectual object; 
and to ſee all round it. If he choſe 
to plume himſelf as an author, he 
might on account of the gift of in- 
tuition. ; 
C3 & The 


LY 


« The brighteſt feather in the Eagle's 
wing.” 


He. has been cenſured for want of 


| taſte or good nature, in what he ſays 


of Prior, Gray, Lyttelton, Ham- 
mond, and others, and to have 
praiſed ſome pieces that nobody 
thought highly of. It was a fault 
in our critic too often ta take occa- 
fion to ſhew himſelf ſuperior to his 
ſubject, and alſo to trample upon 
it. There is no talking about taſte. 
Perhaps Johnſon, who ſpoke from 
his laſt feelings, forgot thoſe of his 
youth. The love verſes of Waller 
and others have no charms for old 
age, Even Prior's Henry and 
Emma, which pleaſed the old and 
ſurly Dennis, had no attraQions for 
him. Of Gray, he always ſpoke 
as he wrote, and called his poetry 
artificial, If word and thought go 


together, the odes of Gray were 


not to the ſatisfaction of our critic, 
But what compoſition can ſtand be- 
fore the poxcupane pen of criticiſm ? 
Mr, Potter, the elegant tranſlator 


of ZAſcbylus, has ably defended 


the ode and ode-writing of —_ 
againſt the opinion of Johnſon : ſo 
has a Scotch profeſſor, in an enter- 


| taining but fſarcaſtical imitation of 


his language and criticiſm, Lyt- 
telton, Akenſide, and Hammond, 
Have alſo found friends in their de- 
fence againſt Johnſon's accuſation, 
He made ſome freſh obſervations 
on Milton, by placing him in a 
new point of view: and if he has 


ſhewn more of his excellepcies than 


Addiſon does, he accompanies them 


8 
with more defects. He took no 


critic from the ſhelf, neither Ariſ- 
totle, Boſſu, nor Baileau. He 
hardly liked to quote, much more 
to ſteal, He drew his judgments 
from the principles of human na- 
ture, of which the Rambler is full, 


| hefore the Elements of Criticiſm 
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by Lord Kaĩims made their appear. 


ance. 


Johnſon, ſoon after his coming to 
London, had thought of writing a 


Hiſtory of the Revival of Learn- 


ing. The bookſellers had other 
ſervice to offer him. But he never 
undertook it. The proprietors of 
the Univerſal Hiſtory wiſhed him 
to take any part in that voluminous 
work. But he declined their offer. 
His laſt employers wanted him to 
undertake the life of Spenſer. But 
he ſaid, Warton had left little or 
nothing-for him to do. A ſyſtem 
of morals next was propoſed. Bur 
perhaps he choſe to promiſe nothing 
more He thought, as, hike the 
running horſe in Horace, he had 
done his beſt, he ſhould give up 
the race and the chace. His cha- 


racter for learning lified him inta 


ſo much conſequence, that it occa- 


ſioned ſeveral reſpectable writers to 


dedicate their works to him. This 
was to receive more reverence than 
he paid, Murphy (to whom he 
was obliged, as he often ſaid, for 
many ſocial happineſſes) addreſſed 
to him an imitation of a ſatire of 
Boileau: and Goldſmith dedicated 
a comedy to him, 'and praiſed him 
for what, as he explained it, John- 
ſon would like to be praiſed “ his 
piety, and his wit.” Franklin, (as a 
tincere admirer of his reſpectable 
charaQer) inſcribed his tranſlation 


of Lucian's Demonax to him, and 
terms him the Demonax of the 


preſent age. His dependent Le- 
vett died juddenly under his roof. 
He preſerved his name from obli- 
vion, by writing an elegiac epi- 
taph for him, which ſhews that his 
poetical fire was not extinguiſhed, 
and is ſo appropriate, that it could 
belong to no other perſon in the 
world, Johnſon faid, that the re- 
mark of appropriation, was juſt 


C riti- | 


„% It may be inſerted here, that 
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criticiſm: his friend was induced to 
Yronounce, that he would not have 
15 ood an epitaph written for him- 
ſelf Pope has nothing equal to it 
in his ſepulchral poetry. When 
he dined with Mr. Wilkes, at a 
private table in the city, their mu- 
tual altercations were forgot, at 
leaſt for that day. Johnſon did 
not remember the North Briton, 
nor the ſharpneſs of a paper againſt 


his deſcription or definition of an 


alphabetical point animadverted 
upon in his Dictionary by that man 
of acuteneſs; who, in his turn, 
forgot the ſeverity of a pamphlet 
of Johnſon's. All was, during this 
meal, a reciprocation of wit and 
good humour, During the annual 
conteſt in the city, Johnſon con- 
feſſed, that Wilkes would make a 
very good chamberlain. V 
Johnſon (who had ſaid that he 
would as ſoon dine with jack Ketch 
as with Jack Wilkes) could fit at 
the ſame table with this patriot, it 
may be concluded he did not write 
his animoſities in marble,— Johnſon 
was famous for ſaying what are 
called good things. Mr, Boſwell, 
who liſtened to him for ſo many 
years, has probably remembered 
many. He mentioned many of 
them to Paoli, who paid him the 
laſt tribute of a viſit to his grave. 
If Johnſon had had as good eyes as 
Boſwell, he might have ſeen more 
trees in Scotland, perhaps, than he 
mentions. 

«© This is not the record- office 
for his ſayings: but a few muſt be 
recollected here. For Plutarch has 
not thought it beneath his dignity 
to relate ſome things of this ſort, 
of ſome of his heroes. Pray, Dr. 
Johnſon (ſaid ſomebody), is the 
maſter of the manſion at Streatham 
a man of much converſation, or is 
he only wiſe and ſilent?'“ „ He 
ſtrikes,” ſays Johnſon, ** once an 


When 


mediately checked the enthuſiaſm of 


— —— — — O¹di —E— — 


hour, and I ſuppoſe ſtrikes right.” 
Mr, Thrale leit him a legacy, and 
made him an executor. It came to 
Johnſon's ears, that the great book- 
ſeller in the Sirand, on receiving 
the laſt manuſcript ſheet of his 
Dictionary, had ſaid, Give John- 
ſon his money, for I thank God I 
have done with him.” The phi- 
lologer took care that he ſhould re- 
ceive his compliments, and be in- 


formed, “ he was extremely glad 


he returned thanks to God for any 
thing.” Well known 1s the rude 
reproof he gave to a talker, who 
aflerted, that every individual in 
Scotland had literature, (By the 
by, modern ſtateſmen do not wiſh 
that every one in the king's domi- 
nions ſhould be able to write and 
read.) „The general learning of 
the Scotch nation (ſaid he, in a bad 
humour) reſembles the condition of 
a ſhip's crew, condemned to ſhort 
allowance of proviſions: every one 
has a mouthful, and nobody a belly- 
full.” Mr. Garrick uſed to relate 


an incident, with great humour, 


but without perſonal mimickry (of 


which perhaps he was the inventor, 
and the inheritance went to Foote), 
ſays the communicator, who deſired 
it might have a place here that made 
a good ſtory, as he told it. 2 
ſon was once beſet with queſtions, 
by ſomebody, about the merits of 
the tragedy of Douglas, that had 
juſt made its public appearance. 
After ſubmitting to hear ſome fa- 
vourite deſcriptive paſlage, which 
the reciter praiſed to the ſkies, ig- 
norantly or hypocritically, he was 
aſked, if there ever had been writ- 
ten lines ſo tranſcendently excellent 
by any other poet? To. get rid of 
the importunity, amy impetu- 
ouſly replied ; ** Yes, by many a 


man—by many a woman—and by 


many a child.“ This anſwer im- 


the 
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the queriſt. On reporting this de- 
ciſion at a table, it was aſſerted in 
company, that Johnſon took an op- 
portunity of ſaying this again, to a 
very eminent ſcholar at Edinburgh; 
whom he made an enemy by it. 

«© This opinion of our critic was 
not meant as a ſeverity againſt Dou- 

as; for he had ſaid, he thought 
it as good a firſt play as he had 
read.” Gray commended it exceſ- 
ftvely. It accordingly holds its 
rank at the theatre. Its merits, and 
the great performance of the cha- 
racter of lady Randolph by Mrs. 
Siddons, who is above praiſe, bring 
it into frequent repreſentation, and 
occafron clapping hands and weep- 
ing eyes. Johnſon received, in 
the courſe of the laſt year, a long 
and agreeable vifit from this actreſs: 
On his being aſked afterwards, if 
he could not wiſh to compoſe a part 
in a new tragedy (Euripides and 
Voltaire wrote plays when they 
were older than Johnſon) to diſplay 
her powers? He replied. Mrs. 
Siddons excels in the pathetic, for 
which I have no talent.” Then, 
fays his friend, imperial tragedy 
muſt belong to you (alluding to his 
Irene.) Johnſon ſmiled. Of this 
enough. His ſize has been deſcrib 
ed to be large: his mind and perſon 
both in a large ſcale.” His face and 
features are happily preſerved b 
Reynolds and by Nollikens. His 
face and ſhoulders were moulded and 
taken off ſince his death, (alas! 
How changed from him!) by Hoſ- 
kins, - of St. Martin's-lane, from 
which a buſt is made. His elocu- 
tion was energetic, and, in the 
words of a great ſcholar in the 
North, who did not like him, he 
ſpoke in the Lincolnlthire dialect. 


His articulation became worſe, by 
 fome dental loſſes. But he never 


was filent on that account, nor un- 
willing to talk. It may be faid 


of bim, that he was never overtaken 


with liquor, a declaration biſhop 
Hoadly makes of himſelf. He own« 
ed that he drank his bottle at a cer- 
tain time of life. Lions, and the 
fierceſt of the wild creation, ſaid he, 
drink nothing but water. Like So- 
lomon, who tried ſo many things 
for curiofity and delight, he re- 
nounced ſtrong liquors, (ſtrong li- 

uors, according to Fenton, of all 
kinds, were the averſion of Milton); 
and he might have ſaid, as that king 
is made to do by Prior, 


4 drank, I lik'd it not, 'twas rage, 
„ 'twas noiſe, Bs 
« An airy ſcene of tranſitory joys.” 


His temper was not naturally ſmooth, 
but ſeldom boiled over. It was 
worth while to find out the mollia 
tempora fandi. The words nugarium 
contem; tor fell often from him in a 
reverie. When aſked about them, 
he faid, he appropriated them from 
a preface of Dr. Hody. He was 
dehrous of ſeeing every thing that 
was extraordinary in art or nature; 
and to reſemble his Imlac in his mo- 
ral romance of Raſſelas. It was'the 
fault of fortune that he did not 
animadvert on every thing at home 
or abroad. He had been upon the 
ſalt · water, and obſerved ſomerhing 
of a ſea-life : of the unifornaty of 
the ſcene, and of the fickneſs and 
turbulence belonging to that ele- 


ment, he had felt enough. He had 


ſeen a little of the military life and 
diſcipline, by having paſſed whole 
days and nights in the camp, and 
in the tents, at Warley Common. 
He was able to make himſelf enter- 
taining in his defcription of what he 
had ſeen. A ſpark was enough to 
illummate him. The giant and, the 


Corſican fairy were objects of at- 
tention to him. The ridiug-horſes 


in Aſtley's amphitheatre (no new 
public amuſement, for Homer al, 
ludes 
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tudes to it) he went to ſee; and on 
the fireworks of Torri he wrote a 
Latin poem. | h 
The, ſtudy ..of humanity, as 
was injuriouſly ſid of the great 
Bentley, had not made him inhu- 
man. He never wantonly brandiſh- 
ed his formidable weapon. He 
intended to keep his enemies off. He 
did not mean, as in the advice of 
Radcliffe to Mead, to bully tbe 
world, leſt the world ſhould, bully 
him.“ He ſeemed to be endowed 
with great clemency to all ſubordi- 
nate beings. He ſaid, he would 
not fit at table, where a lobſter that 
had been roaſted alive was, one of 
the diſhes. His charities were many; 


only not ſo extenſive as his pity, 


for that was univerſal. He fre- 
quently remarked, that every year 
took ſomething from him of life, 


his Preface to his Dictionary, that 
pleaſe. However fond he was of 


exiſtence, and afraid of death, he 
would have thought the lot contain- 


ed in the wiſh and puniſhment of 


the ancients, wltimus ſuorum moria- 
tur { intolerable. An evening con- 
vivial club, for three nights in every 


week, was contrived to amuſe him, 
in Eſſex- ſtreet, founded, according 


to his own words, ** in frequency 
and parſimony ;*” to which he gave 
a ſet of rules, as Ben Jonſon did 


his Jeges convivales at the Devil ta- 
vern— Johnſon aſked one of his exe- 


cutors, a few days before his death 
(which, according to his will, he 
expected every day) „where do you 
intend to bury me?“ He anſwered, 
&« In Weſtminſter Abbey.“ Then,” 
continued he, place a ſtone over my 
grave (probably to notify the ſpot) 
that my remains may not be diſ- 
turbed.“ This direction is exe- 


cuted. His expectations of death 


robin. 
praiſes his Latin epitaphs very 
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were ſo immediate, that he had not 


Ei to bequeath his houſe at Liteh- 
eld, to maintain an exhibition at 
Pembroke- College, as he had re- 


ſolved. For he was deſirous of 


paying that tributary reſpect, and 
of taking that method of making 
himſelf remembered by that ſociety. 


He gave a copy of his works very 
lately to Dr. Adams, the preſent” 
maſter, who had been his tutor. 
. Tupor and pupil had a meeting in 


the way to London from Derby- 


ſhire, which furniſhed a converſa- 
tion, the former thinks, (though 
old in years and in wiſdom), he 
ſhall be the better for as long as he 
lives, and which, if Johnſon had 
lived longer, the world alſo might 
. have been the better for. He in- 
tended to compoſe and publiſh a vo- 
| lume of Devotions, ſays Dr. Adams. 
and robbed him of a companion or 
an acquaintance. He had ſaid in 


Who will come forth with an in- 


- ſcription for him in the Poet's-Cor- 
ner? Who ſhould have thought that 
he had outhved all he wiſhed to 


Garrick and Johnſon would have 


their laſt ſleep together? It were to 
be wiſhed he could have written his 
con, epitaph with propriety. None 
of the lapidary inſcriptions by Dr. 
Freind have. more merit than what 
Johnſon wrote on Thrale, on Gold- 

- ſmith, and Mrs, Saliſpury. By the 

way, one of theſe was criticiſed, by 


ſome, men of learning and taſte, from 


the table of ſir Joſhua Reynolds, 


and conveyed to him in a round 
Maty, in his Review, 


highly. . This ſon of ſtudy and of 
indigence died worth above ſeven- 


teen hundred pounds; Milton died 


worth fifteen hundred. His legacy 


to his black ſervant Frank is noble 
and exemplary. Milton left in his 


hand-writing the titles of ſome fu- 
ture ſubjects for his pen; ſo did 
Johnſon. The bookſellers gave it 
out, as a piece of literary news, that 
he had an inclination to, trapflate 

f the 
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the lives of Plutarch from the 
Greek. It appears from his literary 
memorandum-book, that this was 
one of the taſks he aſſigned to him- 


He had cut out ſo much for 
himſelf, that many more years of 


life would not have concluded theſe 
Herculean labours. The winter be- 
fore he died, he talked ſeriouſly of 
à tranſlation of Thuanus, one vo- 
ume of which is already tranſlated 
in folio, by Dr. Wilſon of New- 


ark. | | 
© Johnſon died by a quiet and filent 


expiration, to uſe his own words on 


Milton: and his funeral was reſ- 


pectably and numerouſly attended, 
The friends of the doctor were happy 
on his eaſy departure, for they ap- 


- prehended he might have died hard. 
It muſt be told; that a diſſatis faction 
was expreſſed in the public papers, 
that he was not buried with all poſ- 


fible funeral rites and honours, In 
all proceſſions and folemnities ſome- 


thing will be forgotten or omitted. 
Here no diſreſpect was intended. 
The executors did not think them- 
ſelves juſtified in doing more than 
they did. For only a little cathedral 
ſervice, accompanied with lights and 
muſic, would have raifed the price 


of interment. In this matter, fees 


run high : they could not be ex- 
cuſed ; and the expences were to be 


paid from the. property of the de- 


* ceaſed. His funeral expences a- 
mounted to more than two hun- 
dred pounds. Future monumental, 


charges may be defrayed by the ge- 
nerofity of ſubſcription : the whole 
coſt will be more than the laſt men- 
tioned ſum. At the end of this 
Sketch, it may be hinted (ſooner 
might have been prepoſſeſſion) that 
Johnſon told this writer, for he ſaw 
he always had his eye and his ear 
upon him, that at ſome time or other 


he might be called upon to aſſiſt a 
poſthumous account of him. 


& A hint was given to our author, 
many years ago, by this rhapſodiſt; 
to write his own life, leſt ſomebody 
ſhould write it for him. I has 
reaſon to believe, he has left a ma- 
nuſeript biography behind him. His 
executors, all honourable men, will 
fit in judgment upon his papers, 
Thuanus, Buchanan, FHuetius, 
Bayle, and others, have been their 


own hiſtorians, or journaliſts, 


„It was forgot to be told, that 


twenty years ago he gave an abſtract 
in the Gentleman's Magazine, of 
Mr. Tytler's book, in vindication of 


Mary queen of Scots, at the inſti- 
gation of an old acquaintance. Pro- 


bably he thought her innocent of 


the charge of writing the letters to 
Bothwell. 101 
But he confeſſed, that her letting 
Bothwell run away with her, and 
the marrying him afterwards, was 
very profligate and indefenſible. 
This writer cannot avoid giving the 
elaſſical reader, Dryden's Virgil lying 
upon his table, a parallel adventure 
(tor, ſays Voltaire, there are exam- 
ples of every thing in this world) 
of Dido the queen of Carthage, 
who was ruined by love (as much 
as the deſiring and the defirable 
Mary of Scotland), and followed 
her paramour Æneas into the cave, 
where and when, ſays poetical hiſ- 
tory, | 


« She call'd it marriage, by that ſpeci- 
„ ous name | | 
« To veil the crime, and ſanctify the 


c ſhame,” 


Fl 
© That the ceremonies were ſhort, 
we may believe,” ſays Dryden, for 
Dido was not only amorous, but a 
widow.” | "1&4 
He wrote the plan for the Li- 
terary Magazine, and furniſhed it 
with ſome excellent eſſays and eri- 
ticiſms. He compoſed the Preface 
to the Poems of Miſs nn 
; re- 
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Preface to Sully's Memoirs, to Mac- 
bean's Claſſical Geography, and to 
Adams on the Globes. Mr. Davies 
collected moſt of his Fugitive Pieces 
into three handſome volumes, 

«© He had a large, but not a 


ſplendid library, near 5000 volumes, 
Many authors, not in hoſtility with 


him, preſented him with their 
works, But his ſtudy did not con- 
tain half his books. He poſſeſſed 
the chair that belonged to the Ci- 
ceronian Dr. King of Oxford, 
which was given him by his friend 
Vanſittart. It anſwers the pur- 
poſes of reading and writing, by 
night or by day; and is as valuable 
in all reſpects as the chair of Ari- 
oito, as delineated in the Preface to 


Hoole's liberal tranſlation of that 
poet. Since the rounding of this 
period, intelligence is brought, that 
this literary chair 1s purchaſed by 
Mr. Hoole. Relicks are venerable 
things, and are only not to be wor- 
ſhipped. On the reading-chair of 


Mr. Speaker Onſlow a part of this 


hiſtorical ſketch was written. 

+ The memory of ſome people, 
ſays Mably very lately, “ is their 
underſtanding.” This may be 
thought, by ſome readers, to be the 
caſe in point. Whatever anecdotes 
were furniſhed by memory, this pen 
did not chooſe to part with to any 
compiler. His little bit of gold he 
has worked into as much gold-leaf 
as he could. 


r 


The following ADDITIONS came too late to be inſerted in their 
proper Places. 


4 T* 1750, we find Johnſon at 

Oxford, (which he viſited al- 
molt every year) during the inſtal- 
ment of lord Weſtmoreland, the 
chancellor of the univerſity : on 
which occaſion he wore his aca- 
demical gown in the theatre, 
«© where, ſays he, I have clapp- 
ed my hands, till they are ſore, 
at Dr, King's ſpeech.” From 
hence he tranſmitted a periodi- 
cal Idler, during the Idler ſea- 
Jon, and whilſt his viſits were at 
this place, Like Eraſmus, he car- 
Tied his powers of compoſition with 
him wherever he went, Univer- 


fity college was frequently his. 


Home ; and he often exprefled his 


' wiſhes for an appointment in Pem- 


broke college, which were rather 
diſcouraged, for whatever reaſons. 
That college might have had, till 
they were weary of each other, 
this moſt reſpectable layman to 
itſelf, where, like father Paul, in 
his monaſtic cell, he might have 
enjoyed his meditations, and been 
conſulted, like that Venetian ora- 
cle, on all points and caſes what- 
ſoever. 

« In 1755, Johnſon was at Cam- 
bridge, with Mr. Beauclerk, („where 
he drank his large potations of tea, 
(fays Dr. Sharp, in a letter, and 
who ſtiles him Caliban) interrupted 
by many an indignant contradic- 
tion, and many a noble ſentiment.*? 


He diſplayed ſome inſtances of his 
tenacious memory, talked learnedly 
on ſonnet-writing, which ſubject 
aroſe from the ſonnet compoſitions 
of Milton. At twelve, ſays the 
letter, he began to be very great, 


ſtripped poor Mrs. Macauley to the 


very ſkin, then gave her for his 
toaſt, and drank her in two bum- 
pers.” | 4 

«© Though his predilection for 
the Engliſh eſtabliſhments for learn- 
ing was always conſpicuous, yet he 


could find praiſe for the literary 


ſeminaries of the North. For when 
he was on his tour, with Mr. Boſ- 
well, his fidus Achates, the ſcene 
at Aberdeen had made ſuch an im- 
preſſion upon him, that he often 
ſaid, on his return to London, to 
Dr. Dunbar, that if he ever re- 
moved from the capital, he would 
incline to fix at Aberdeen,“ What, 
ſaid the profeſſor, in preference to 
Oxford?” Fes, fir, replied 
7 for Aberdeen is not only 
a ſeat of learning, but a ſeat of 
commerce, which would be parti» 
cularly agreeable. This he ſo often 


repeated, that Dunbar uſed to tell 


him, he had ſecured apartments 
for him in the King's college, 
which flattered him much. If he 


had taken a reſidence at this uni- 
verſity, we poflibly might have 
heard of the walk of Johnſon at 
Aberdeen, as of Eraſmus at Cam- 

| bridge, 
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bridge. Localities have charms for 
every body. | 

« {Since the reviſe of this ſheet, 
a publication of ſome of his devo- 
tional pieces 1s announced to the 
public. ] ; 

“ He compoſed forty ſermons, 
% have no right to enquire what 
is become of them, ſaid Johnſon, 
for I have been paid for them ;“ 
The late memoir writer of Dr. 


Sykes relates, that his manuſcript 


ſermons are credibly reported to 
be ſold, Good ſermons, warranted 
originals, will always fetch a price. 
Little did this biographer ſuſpect 
that Johnſon could have found 
leiſure or inclination for ſuch em- 
ployments. But who can tell what 
a friend 1s about, when he neither 
ſees nor hears him ? 


** * 
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